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certain sounds, as cave, tree, fountain, whenever they
wanted to denote particular objects. What was at
first a proper name would thus be extended to similar
objects, by the same law which leads us to call a great
philosopher a Newton. Similarly, "a child that is just
learning to speak calls every person who comes into
the house its papa or its mamma." Smith could call
to mind a clown "who did not know the proper
name of the river which ran by his own door."
It was "the river." This process of generalisation
explains the formation of those classes and assort-
ments called genera and species in the schools, "of
which the ingenious and eloquent M. Rousseau of
Geneva finds himself so much at a loss to account for
the origin."1 In his account of the dual number,
which he finds in all primitive and uncompounded
languages, he says that in the rude beginnings of
society, one, two, and more, might possibly be all the
numerical distinctions which mankind would have any
occasion to take notice of. But these words, though
custom has rendered them familiar to us, "express
perhaps the most subtle and refined abstractions
which the mind of man is capable of forming." His
purpose through all this ingenious train of reasoning
was to suggest a new mode of approaching a subject
which, in itself so fascinating, had been reduced to a
dull routine. He is very severe on the Minerva of
Sanctius and on some other grammarians who, neglect-
ing the progress of nature, had expended all their
industry in drawing up a number of artificial rules so as

1 Origine de Vinegalite. Partie premiere, pp. 376, 377.
Edition tf Amsterdam des aeuvres diyerses de J. J. Rousseau.
The reference is from Moral Sentiments, 3rd ed. p. 440.
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